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MEMOIR. 



In publishing, in this country, the subjoined 
letters, which were written by the late Mr. Monteith 
exclusively for the perusal of the individual to 
whom they were addressed, but which, at the re- 
quest of some Protestant clergymen in France who 
had had an opportunity of reading them, Mr. 
Monteith had, before his lamented death, allowed 
to be published there, his friends have thought it 
desirable that a short notice of the writer himself 
should accompany them. I have been honoured 
with a request to prepare it, and I have acceded to 
that 'request, though conscious of my inabihty to 
do justice to the subject, in token of my love and 
esteem for my departed friend, the result of an 
intjpate brotiierly intercourse, and an unbroken 
feUowship in the same pursuits and labours, pubUc 
as weU fa private, for a period of weU nigh half a 
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century. He came to the bar a few years before 
me, having passed advocate in 1816, a year which 
gave to the profession several able and remarkable 
men, of whom three were subsequently raised to 
the bench. He was then in his twenty-fourth 
year, having been bom in 1793. 

His father was Mr. Eobert Monteith of Eoch- 
soles, whose brother, the late Henry Monteith of 
Carstairs, for some years represented the city of 
Glasgow in Parliament. Before he reached man- 
hood, his father died, and he thenceforward resided 
in EdinbuigL 

On entering upon his profession he became 
intimate with the brilliant band of eminent advo- 
cates who then adorned the Scottish bar, and whose 
fame is known far beyond the limited bounds of 
Scotland, Jeffrey, Cranstbun, Clerk, MoncreiflF, 
Cockbum, Munay, Fullerton, and Eutherfurd. 
His talents and estimable qualities were early ap- 
preciated by these eminent men, and he soon 
shewed how competent he was to take his place 
with them, whether in social intercourse, or in the 
forensic arena, and formed with most of them ties 
of strong personal friendship and attachment. A 
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further bond of connection was found in his ad- 
herence to the same great cause of political pro- 
gress for which these ardent lovers of freedom so 
long, and, for many years, so hopelessly, strove. 
When Mr. Monteith came to the bar nothing 
could apparently be more discouraging than the 
prospect presented to a young advocate who pro- 
fessed Whig principles. Tory rule seemed then 
permanently established, and in Scotland pro- 
fessional patrohage had long been exercised in a 
peculiarly exclusive spirit, while political prejudice 
was strong, and exhibited itself in a way not only 
intolerant but injurious. Mr. Monteith, however, 
notwithstanding family connections, at once at- 
tached himself to the liberal party, to which he 
steadfastly adhered till his death, advocating its 
principles, and yielding it his support on all fitting 
occasions, with equal zeal and ability. 

His early success at the bar was great and 
rapid. His mental qualifications peculiarly fitted 
him for the legal profession. Great acuteness of 
intellect was joined to a thoroughly soimd judg- 
ment^ large grasp of mind, vigorous energy, untiring 
industiy, perfect readiness, pleasing address, and aa 
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easy fluency of language, which, if at times, like 
that of his friend Lord Jeffrey, somewhat redundant, 
was always perspicuous and impressive. 

It has been matter of surprise that, with 
qualities so fitted, apparently, to command perma- 
nent success at the bar, he failed to maintain his 
practice. This was to a large extent attributable 
to a severe attack of illness, which continued 
throughout almost the whole of the year 1840-1, 
and which withdrew him during that period from 
the active duties of his profession, and interrupted 
the prosperous career on which he seemed to have 
entered. In part also, however, it arose from the 
circumstance that he could not sufiiciently submit 
himself to some of the factitiously conventional 
rules by which an advocate's devotedness to his 
profession is tried at the Scottish bar, or rather by 
the Edinburgh agents. The main recognized proof 
that a man intends to make his profession his chief 
object is his giving personal attendance in the 
Parliament House for so many hours on every 
successive day, whether he have anything to do in 
the Courts that day or no. If he have nothing to 
do, the time is generally spent in walking up and 
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down the hall, and gossiping with his brethren 
in like circumstances. This waste of time Mr. 
Monteith grudged, and occasionally absented him- 
self when he had no cause before the Judges, and 
desired to prosecute some matters of study at his 
chambers — ^perhaps somewhat despising and de- 
fying the factitious standard by which a daily 
period of idleness was taken as the best proof of 
devotion to a profession demanding the most 
unremitting study. The false impression, however, 
became prevalent that he betook himself to other 
objects than his business, and although on no 
occasion otherwise than thoroughly prepared in all 
his causes, the number of caaes in which he was 
engaged diminished, and, with the diminution of 
calls to be present, his Parliament House non-atten- 
dance increased, so that) ultimately, he almost 
entirely withdrew from appearing there. 

StiU greater surprise has been felt that his 
political friends, after the cause in which he had 
so effectively laboured along with them became 
triumphant, and they came into power, should have 
so much slighted him. Whatever disadvantage the 
circumstances above referred to might have sub- 
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jected him to in reference to private practice, these 
need in no way have affected his promotion to 
those superior offices to which the Government 
have the nomination, and the duties of which he 
was known and acknowledged to be so eminently- 
qualified to discharge. No one more energetically 
devoted himseK to the performance of any duly 
committed to him, and no one in the profession 
had his services more frequently put in requisition 
by the Government, for the discharge of public 
functions, not implying remuneration or professional 
advancement ; while his appointment to any office, 
however high, would have done credit to his party 
in general estimation, and promoted the public 
service. Still, he never appears to have enjoyed the 
favour of the inner council, by which the exercise 
of Scotch professional patronage was directed, and 
with the exception of the Sheriffship of Fife, 
bestowed on him in 1838, while the late Lord 
Murray was Lord Advocate, a situation far within 
his merits, he received no appointment from 
(Jovemment. 

The duties of that office, however, he per- 
formed with the greatest diligence and ability, and 
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to the highest satisfaction of the inhabitants. On 
the bench he shewed all the best qualities of a 
first-rate judge, and his trial of a jury cause was 
equal to anything ever seen in the Supreme Court 
His judgments were rarely appealed against, and 
stiU more rarely reversed. His firmness and 
vigour as the magistrate at the head of the county 
in times of considerable anxiety, preserved peace 
and order, and restrained outbreak ; while his 
high personal character, his kindly courtesy, and 
his zeal in the promotion of every beneficent object 
connected with the county, gained him the confi- 
dence, esteem, and regard of all classes of the com- 
muniiy. 

Although the Sheriffship of Fife was, as I have 
mentioned, the only remunerative office ever con- 
ferred on him, he had several times an opportunity 
of giving his gratuitous services on subjects of 
great public importance. He served on the Eoyal 
Commission regarding the Aberdeen Universities, 
and, it is understood, prepared the report which 
formed the foundation of the union recently ac- 
complished. He served also on the Lunacy Com- 
mission, whose labours brought fully to light, as 
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they secured the overthrow oi^ that fearful system 
of confinement in private houses which had 
previously so largely prevailed. He was likewise 
a member of the Commission for inquiring into 
the working of the Forbes Mackenzie Act, and on 
this, as on the two other Commissions, he took a 
large share in the labour, and in the preparation 
of the reports presented by these Commissions and 
laid before Parliament. He was at the same time 
a member of the Greneral Prison Board, and latterly 
was for some years convener of the committee for 
managing the Central Prison at Perth, in which 
capacity he devoted himseK assiduously and suc- 
cessfully to the working out of the system of disci- 
pline there put in operation. He had, prior to the 
passing of the Prisons' Act, been an active member 
of the Association for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline in Scotland, which led the way to the 
passing of that Act, and to the great amelioration 
in the state of our prisons, and in their internal 
management, which has of late years taken place. 
It was, however, chiefly in his personal relations, 
in his efforts, as a private citizen, to promote the 
welfare of the community, and in the discharge of 
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his duties as a Christian, and a member of the 
Church Courts of the communion to which he be- 
longed, that his character shone forth with its 
brightest Hght. 

In his family, nothing could exceed his tenderly 
affectionate care, and the kindly Christian love 
which so endeared him to its members, and to all 
who were admitted within its circle. 

In ordinary social intercourse, he carried with 
him a peculiar charm. He was a delightful com- 
panion. His pleasant manners, invariable good 
temper, easy converse,' and abundant stores of 
information, made him a universal favourite in the 
social circle. He ever kept up with the reading of 
the day in literature, science, and art^ and cultivated 
the society of men eminent in their branches. 

With so many qualifications for society, and 
exercising himself a kindly hospitality, Mr. Monteith 
moved in an extensive circle of acquaintance to 
whom his warmth of heart, his chivabous honour, 
and his generous unselfishness greatly endeared 
him ; and in him, those of a still more intimate 
circle ever found the best and stanchest of friends. 
From the largeness of the area over which the 
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warmth of his aflfections expanded, it might almost 
have been expected that he would have none to 
spare for the inner circles of his being. But on the 
contrary, the force of his aflfections became only the 
more intense in passing from mankind at large, 
to his fellow-countrymen — ^to the members of his 
own church, to his personal friends, to his fanuly, 
and to the source of all, his fervent love to his God 
and Saviour. Warm-hearted and generous, rejoic- 
ing in the mercies he received, and drawing his chief 
enjoyment of them from sharing them with others, he 
presented the grateful picture of a happy Christian 
as the head of a family, gathering about him men 
of worth and intelligence, irrespective of politics or 
denomination, and gladdening the hearts of all with 
his own joyous and pleasant converse flowing froni 
a heart at peace, because stayed on Him in whom 
alone perfect peace is found. 

As a citizen, he was foremost in every work of 
benevolence and philanthropy, bringing to it a 
soimdness of judgment and an untiring energy 
scarcely surpassed by his warm-hearted zeaL 

As a member and oflSce-bearer of the church 
to which he belonged, he discharged the duties 
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incumbent on him in that capacity with con- 
scientious diligence and Christian devotedness. He 
was an elder of the High Church congregation, of 
which his revered friend, the late Dr. Gordon, was 
minister, and he not only gave diligent attendance 
at the meetings of session, but had a district in one 
of the closes of High Street, in which he faithfully 
visited the inhabitants individually, maintained a 
stated prayer meeting, and assisted to keep up a 
school for the children. Of the higher church 
courts he was a prominent and influential member ; 
and in the long contest which issued in the Disrup- 
tion, no one contributed more essential aid, whether 
in council or in debate ; his powerful intellect, legal 
knowledge, and gifts of oratory making him 
eminently useful in both. His conviction of the 
truth of the principles for which the non-intrusion 
party contended, and of the righteousness of their 
cause, was clear* and strong, and he unhesitatingly 
took part with those who repudiated the Establish- 
ment at the disruption. In the Free Church, his 
effective services as an elder, whether in the session 
or in the general assembly, were continued as be- 
fore ; one visible memorial of which exists in the 
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New College at the top of the Mound, the erectioi 
of which, and the acquisition of its noble site, beinj 
to a large extent attributable to his unwearied an( 
judicious exertions. 

The great motive power to his labours in al 
the capacities I have alluded to, and that whicl 
specially permeated his whole character and act 
ings, was his abiding faith in Christ as his Savioui 
In the words of the Eev. Mr. Eainy, the successo 
of Dr. Gordon, and the pastor of the Free Hig] 
Church congregation, at the time of Mr. Monteith' 
death, in the sermon preached on the Sabbat] 
after the funeral : " His public usefulness, his de 
cision in the cause of truth, his interest in th 
affairs of the church and of this congregatioi 
sprang from personal religion, and a sense c 
personal indebtedness to the Saviour. Eeligio] 
with him was not a name, not a mode, not a part 
cry, far less a system of outward constraint-it wa 
a believing love of the Lord Jesus Christ" 

**He early,^ to use agedn Mr. Eainy's wordi 
"tookuphis^undasabeHevingman. He di 
SO in spite of some peculiar obstacles and temj 
tations ; for he moved in a circle in which he ha 
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acquired the friendship of men of many brilliant 
qualities, of much influence, at the hands of some 
of whom he experienced much kindness, but who 
did not not, then at least, share his views. Hp 
took his ground, notwithstanding, and kept it with 
frank integrity to the end." * * * **He was 
deeply averse to reUgious parade in every form ; 
very jealous of everything like over-profession, as 
dishonouring to God arid injurious to man. Of 
this he has often spoken to me. He was also 
averse to everything merely conventional, as op- 
posed to what he regarded as scriptural, in the 
expression of religious convictions, and the ordering 
of religious life. But this aversion to parade, and 
to the conventional, which, by some, is made a 
mask to cover and conceal aversion to the feelings 
and exercises of piety, was in his case the result of 
a deep conviction that godliness must be, must 
always be, a living inward reality. In him, that 
godliness manifested itseK by the fruits of justice 
and mercy, and walking humbly with God. No 
one who really knew him could doubt how deeply 
he felt the power of the truth, and how ready he 
was to every work in which he believed he could 
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serve his Lord or liis fellow-men. * * * And 
if he shrank more than some might do from some 
modes of intimating, in professedly religious society, 
what he felt and believed, he did not shrink from 
a full and hearty adherence to the cause of the 
gospel, as the cause with which he desired, in all 
circumstances, to be identified ; nor did he shrink, 
when he judged an opportunity was afforded him, 
from earnestly representing to persons to whom he 
had access (some of them little likely to be reached 
by such an appeal from any other quarter), the 
claims of Christ and of the gospel on their personal 
faith and submission/' 

While, with the truthfulness and courage which 
were innate qualities of his character, he thus 
avowed and pressed on others his own convictions, 
he bears testimony to the value to one's self of such 
faithful dealing towards others, in the following 
entry in a private note book, from which I shall 
inunediately give a few other extracts illustrative 
of his trains of thought and sentiment : — '' When- 
ever I have been conscious of having derived injury 
from the conversation of unbelievers, I think I have 
been able to trace it to my own want of faithfulness 
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in the mode of dealing with them, rather than to 
anything said or done by them." 

His singular acuteness of intellect, and the 
metaphysical turn of his mind, produced in him a 
great aptness to discover, and even to create diffi- 
culties with reference to religious and scriptural 
questions, whUe his thorough honesty and courage- 
ous confidence in the truth, forbade him to shirk 
such difficulties, or slur them over without thorough- 
ly probing them to the bottom. "A lurking spirit 
of unbelief," he observes in one of the entries in 
his note book, « is apt to lead us to ignore or pass 
sUghtly over staggering difficulties. We content 
ourselves with shutting our eyes to difficulties or 
endeavouring to forget or overlook them. I am 
satisfied that this practice is at the root of much 
insincerity and latent unbelief. A thinking mind 
can never rest satisfied in such a condition. It is 
under a moral necessity of seeking, if possible, to 
reduce the difficulty. If it cannot do this, and is 
satisfied that the difficulty is real and beyond the 
power of solution, a man must either refuse or sus- 
pend his belief, or bow down before it as a real and 
existing fact, but one involving a mystery too high 
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for his faculties. This he may do on philosophical 
principles, if he shall be satisfied that it is part and 
parcel of a system which, as a whole, commends 
itseK to his imderstanding as founded on sufl&cient 
evidence. If he can eliminate the element of diffi- 
culty from the system he will do so, and in this he 
is right ; but if he cannot, he will, in the first place, 
set himseK to* consider whether its existence as 
a part of the system necessarily shakes it to its 
foundation and overthrows it, thus out-balancing 
the mass of evidence for the system in its totality, 
though involving the difficulty he cannot solve. 
This, though similar to the rationale of scriptural 
faith, is not entirely analogous, because the totality, 
so to speak, which is the foundation of it, is not a 
mere abstract system of truth but a living God, 
and the subject of the difficulties are his declara- 
tions or promises. There is therefore a living energy 
about it which a mere assent to an abstract truth 
has not. Accordingly it is always represented as 
a living principle, and as the work of (Jod himself 
in the hearts of believers. It does not ignore the 
difficulties, but on the contrary acknowledges them 
and confides and trusts in the face of them, thus 
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making them perform the function of a salutary 
discipline in humbling the pride of the creature, 
and exalting the attributes of the Creator/' 

The doctrine as to which he seems to have 
experienced most difficulty in arriving at a thorough 
submission to, was one which, as he himseK ob- 
serves, ** not only does not transcend reason, but 
which reason seems to demonstrate as absolutely a 
necessary truth,'' viz^ the Sovereignly of (Jod. An 
entry as to this is aa foUows :- 

« It is a curious inconsistency, that the doctrine 
on which I have always found it most difficult to 
bend my mind to as a revealed doctrine, is a doctrine 
that not only does not transcend reason, but which 
recuson seems to demonstrate as absolutely a 
necessary truth, viz., the sovereignly of God. I 
suspect^ however, this is owing to the manner in 
which so many divines appear to use the term as 
implying as it were a capricious exercise of mer6 
power on the part of God, which is inconsistent 
with his other revealed attributes of perfect good- 
ness, wisdom, and justice, to say nothing of its 
being at variance with an instinctive consciousness 
or intuition of what his perfections must be. I 
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have always tried to reconcile the idea of pretention 
by assuming that the mystery lay in the constitu- 
tion of the human vrilly but surely this is only 
removing the difficulty a single step, for who gave 
the human will that constitution ? I take it that 
the proper frame of mind is to admit and bow to 
the dogma, but in doing so never to lose sight of 
the equally clear revelation of the other attributes 
adverted to, leaving the theory of their harmony 
among the unrevealed things of God, which we 
shall never know until we see him face to face, 
and that which is in part shall be done away." 

This fipame of mind he most fuUy realized, and, 
in a subsequent entry, he observes with regret — 

" How much precious time have I not wasted 
in seeking to frame theories of divine truth, 
which might reconcile it to human faculties, thus 
vainly seeking to solve an unsolvable problem, 
that might have been expended in strengthening 
spiritual life within me, by meditating on, and 
assimilating the individual truths which I vainly 
sought to generalize and explain." 

At another place he has this entry — " One 
great practical danger resulting from the con- 
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tinual tendency to bring the scriptures to the 
bar of man's human reason, and from dwelling so 
much on the study of the mere evidences, is, that 
after we have arrived at what we think a satis- 
fectory conclusion that Christianity is true, we 
overlook the true basis of faith. We rather believe 
because our reasoning faculties lead us to the con- 
clusions at which we arrive, and because the scrip- 
tures are in harmony with these conclusions, than 
because we have the Divine testimony for the 
truths beUeved. When properly considered this 
can scarcely be said to be faith at alL Faith is 
credit given to testimony, but this belief is confi- 
dence in a process of reasoning. The dangers of this 
frame of mind are very great; in place of promoting 
humility it fosters pride ; in place of submitting 
ourselves to God's word, it is requiring God's word 
to submit itself to us ; it stints both the quality 
and extent of our beliei^ by causing our faith to be 
hesitating and imperfect in proportion as the truths 
believed contain any admixture of mystery, and it 
prevents us from receiving the whole body of 
• revealed truth, as much of it is absolutely irrecon- 
cileable on the principles of our human logic. The 
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proper question for us to ask is, is the Scripture a 
divine revelation? Is Christ a credible witness? 
and if we arrive at an affirmative conclusion, then 
we should receive the testimony as it is given on 
the credit of the vdtness. There may be difficidties 
we cannot explain, and puzzles we cannot solve, but 
the only question should be, qvdd est scriptumf 
Christ speaks with authority and not as the scribes, 
and if he is the Christ it is befitting that he should 
do so. It is one thing to sit at his feet as his 
disciples, and a very different thing to set ourselves 
up as judges and critics of his teaching, receiving 
what tallies with our prepossessions or our reason- 
ing faculties, and rejecting or ignoring the re- 
mainder. Yet I fear if we were candid, the latter 
is by no means an uncommon thing, even among 
men who think themselves believers. They are no 
doubt believers in a sense and to a certain extent 
but it may be seriously questioned whether they 
have the true faith even as a grain of mustard seed 
It is not faith in Christ but faith in their human 
faculties. They are seeking to walk not by faith, 
but virtually by sight, which is an antagonistic 
frame of mind. 
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A few other extracts I subjoin, as illustrative 
of the devotional spirit and childlike confidence of 
faith in Christ himself, which pervaded his being. 

" Our faith is doubtless the instrument of our 

sanctification, but if it were the ground of our hope 
we should be resting but on a shifting sand. The 
love of Gk)d in Christ is the rock that underlies 
it, and on which alone we can securely build. 
Satan tries hard to make salvation by faith as great 
a snare often as salvation by works. Salvation is 
by Christ, and it is only in the attitude of looking 
to ffim that we can defy our spiritual enemy." 

^Novemher 9^A, 1860. — gracious Father! in 
the strength of thy most gracious and Holy Spirit, 
I seek without reserve, cheerfully, gratefully, 
lovingly, and eternally, to dedicate my soul and 
all that is within me to the service of Jesus Christ, 
thy Son, my Saviour. Guide me and strengthen 
me from day to day, from hour to hour, and from 
minute to minute, in this great and glorious work. 
Perfect thy strength in my weakness, and in thy 
good time receive me into thy heavenly kingdom. 
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clothed in the wedding-garment of Christ's perfect 
righteousness, and accepted for his sake. 

« I am disposed to say from experience that there 
is great danger in rushing with too much familiarity 
and too little forethought into the presence of God 
in prayer. It imperils that solemnity of feeling 
which ought to pervade the whole intercourse of 
the creature with the Creator, and by leading us to 
overlook the infinite distance at which, as sinners, 
we stand from God, tends to diminish in our view 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and to disguise &om 
ourselves our true position in relation to infinite 
holiness and purity. Doubtless we are encouraged 
to draw near with holy boldness, and the confidence 
of children, but we must pray in the spirit, and ask 
through the mediation of the blessed Eedeemer, 
and there is, I am satisfied, no small risk of these 
conditions being fulfilled more in form than in 
substance from the habit to which I have alluded. 

** Lord, I have erred in so much seeking to 
have my faith fortified by the arguments of human 
reason, and have too little felt and acknowledged 
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my absolute dependence on thy Holy Spirit, as the 
alone source of a living and life-giving faitL May 
the time past suffice for this grievous error, and 
knowing experimentaUy that it is only in the Ught 
of thy Spirit that faith can flourish or bear spiritual 
firuitj may I abjure too much confidence in fleshly 
wisdom ; may I earnestly seek and do this, 
heavenly Father, for Christ's sake. Grant that my 
weak and wavering faith may be fanned into a 
holy flame, and kept burning in growing strength 
and brightness by the truth of thy Holy Spirit. 

" Lord, I beseech thee, save me from that apathy 
of soul and spirit which at times prevents me from 
a realizing sense of things spiritual and divine. 
Grant, Lord, that this may not have been sent in 
vain, but may its misery teach me a lesson of 
deepest humility, and that but for thy sustaining 
and life-giving Spirit, my soul would be lifeless, 
and my faith be dead. 

" Eeveal unto me, Lord, I beseech thee, those 
plague spots in my heart and life that weaken my 
spiritual strength, and mar my growth in the divine 
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life. In thy great mercy and goodness eradicate 
them, that I may enjoy spiritual health, and rejoice 
more and more in thy salvation, 

" It should be our great object to achieve that 
faith which is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen, or, in other words, 
a sense of the realities of the spiritual world, or the 
world that is of faith and not of sight Eeality, 
reality, reality, is what we should persistently seek, 
and reality is just a synonyme for trutL Eeligious 
truth does not consist in mere theological dogmas, 
or in speculations and fancies, however spiritual 
and elevating, but in the facts of certain relations 
between man and God which have been revealed 
by a divinely accredited messenger, and which, 
when perceived and accepted as realities, are in the 
hands of God's spirit the instruments of regenerat- 
ing man and adapting him for the enjoyment of 
eternal happiness with God. 

" God's love to us is the source of all our happi- 
ness; our love to God is that happiness itselt 
Both axe unknown to the mere natural man. 
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I become daily more thoroughly convinced that 
religion and the theology of the schools are not 
only not the same but in many respects antithetical. 
The study of spiritual relations, and the conscious- 
ness of orthodox opinions and beliefs, are quite 
compatible with a stand stiU in spiritual progress, 
and, in fact^ too often act as an anodyne to the soul 
as a substitute for such progress. It is not the head, 
but the heart and conscience that must be addressed. 
True religion consists in knowing the true God, and 
seeking daily and hourly in humble dependence on 
him, to imitate, so far as these are imitable, the 
perfections we adore. Seek to be perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect. 

** Accustom the mind habitually to associate the 
Beautiful, the True, and Good, with God as its 
author, and as the procuring cause of our enjoyment 
of them. 

" Think of sin and evil as a deep and inscrutable 
mystery, necessarily associated with co-existing 
misery as antagonistic to the will of God, and so 
malignant in its nature as to require suffering in 
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the Divine Being before it can be subdued and 
eradicated. 

" Think of the race of man as subjugated by this 
evil, and as living in a world lying in the wicked 
one, naturally ignorant of and averse to God, and 
holiness, presumptuous idolaters of self, hateful and 
hating one another, and in utter darkness as to their 
condition of sin and misery, except as revealed to 
them by occasional gleams of light reflected fix>m 
the primaeval holiness and happiness in which they 
were created. 

"Think of its evils as developed in society, 
where comparatively in the germ and amidst the 
counteracting influences of God's restraining grace 
for Christ's sake, and of what they must be in a 
future state of unrestrained development. This 
may help to give us some glimpse of the dignvs 
vindice nodttSy or, in other words, of the tremendous 
issue involved in Christ's atonement. 

" The natural heart is ready to admit the fearful 
evil, but to question its responsibility on the 
ground of fallen men being bom into that condition. 
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This is perhaps sufi&ciently answered by an appeal 
to the admitted /ac^ of their moral perversion, and 
its concomitant misery, however mysterious may 
be its course. But the fact of the atonement takes 
away even the apparent plea. Liberty of will is 
again restored, and an appeal made to the free-will 
of each individual to accept or reject the offered 
deliverance, and once more of his choice to choose 
between good and evil, to be the slaves of Satan, or 
the willing servants of a merciful God. 

"Lord save me from that narrow and selfish 
spirit^ that even in the matter of salvation would 
make self a central object But may I compara- 
tively lose sight of myself in the enjoyment of the 
glorious blessedness of the gospel dispensation and 
the salvation of the mighty hosts of the Kedeemed. 

"0 God, give me grace to follow fearlessly where- 
soever thy spirit leads me, to listen to the softest 
whispers of the still small voice, and to carry 
about with me continually as the oil to feed the 
divine lamp in my soul, the self sacrificing love of 
my dying and risen Saviour. 
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" As every good and perfect gift is from above, 
we are justified in assuming that every holy desire 
and righteous purpose, is the work directly or in- 
directly of the spirit, and this should give us 
courage to follow it up. It cannot have pro- 
ceeded from the evil one, or from the unregene- 
rated man. 

* The maxim that we walk by faith and not by 
sight, has, I imagine, awider range than is commonly 
assigned to it. Faith is not only antithetical to 
sights but to perfect knowledga Hence it applies 
not only to the existence of God but of his attributes, 
as well as to the deep and inherent malignity of 
sin, of which but for the evidence of it afforded by 
the necessity of the suffering of Christ to redeem 
us from it, we should probably not have had even 
a proximate notion, in consequence of the lowness 
of the standard, by which, as fallen creatures, we 
are in the practical use of judging both of sin and 
of holiness. 

«If the infidel asks where is the line to be drawn 
between faith and imagination, the answer is that 
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nothing comes within the category of faith that has 
not a warrant in God's revelation. The word there- 
fore is the test" 

For some time before Mr. Monteith's death, 
his health had been failing, and on his return, in 
the autumn of 1860, from the Continent, whither he 
had gone with his family, he was made aware of the 
existence of disease of the hearty which, though the 
issue might be long postponed, would ultimately 
prove fatal, as it did, much sooner than was at 
first anticipated. For the account of his last days, 
I again quote from the sermon of Mr. Eainy, of 
which I have already availed myself 

" And so, when his time came, he died as he 
had lived. There was no getting ready as by some 
sudden revolution ; there was no room for any such 
thing. Very visibly, indeed, there was a maturing 
and ripening, such as we all love to see in any 
Christian friend departing ; and the experience of 
sickness, and the approach of death, gave occasion 
to special exercises of mind. But all was of a piece 
with his previous character. When I saw him last 
four days before his end, while there was much 
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that might interest any one in the humiliiy of his 

feelings and the simplicity of his faith, nothing, I 

confess, struck me more than the perfectly natural 

demeanour with which he was looking upwards and 

forwards, — the strict continuity of all I found in 

him then with all I had ever seen in him before. 
♦ ♦ ♦ » 

"Although I am always unwilling to make 
public anything written by departed Mends, and 
not intended by them for the public eye, yet, con- 
sidering the cordial regard generally felt among us 
toward Mr. Monteith, I think I shall not infringe 
on any feeling of propriety if I read to you the 
following passage from his note-book, written on 
the first day of the present year, and, if I do not 
mistake, the very last passage he wrote with his 
own hand. After referring gratefully to some 
happy feelings by which he had been cheered, he 
proceeds : — ^" I do not shut my eyes to the proba- 
bility that I shall not see another New Year's day 
on earth, though I cannot say I have any such 
presentiment. The year opens with me under a 
combination of bodily ailments, but softened by 
innumerable blessings. The most distressing feel- 
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ing is that to which I have adverted, viz., the efifect 
of the ailments of my body on the healthy energy 
of my mind, and the department in which this gives 
me most distress is the spiritual one. I cannot 
sustain a lengthened meditation on Gk)d and 
heavenly things, as I have been able to do in 
health ; but I can trust my soul to God in Christ 
with the same confidence, believing that He will be 
as careful of me while under the cloud as in the 
sunshine of his countenance, waiting with patience 
and thankfulness his own good time, when the day 
shall dawn again, which, if I continue faithful to 
Him, it assuredly one day will, whether in this 
world or the world that is to come. 

** Lord, I would of new dedicate myself, body, 
soul, and spirit, unto thee, in a perpetual covenant. 
Give me grace to love thee more and more. Make 
me zealous of good works. Give me continually to 
remember that I am not my own, but bought with 
a price. Make me desirous to • be perfect as my 
Father in heaven is perfect. If it shall please 
thee to spare my life, may I devote it exclusively to 
thy service; and grant me the privilege of being use- 
ful to my fellow-men, on however humble a scale." 
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It was not the Lord's will that his life should 
be prolonged. He had done his earthly work and 
he died ; leaving many to mourn for him with a 
sincere and loving sorrow, and yet to rejoice with 
thanksgiving at what God had wrought by him, at 
the example he had left behind him, and at the 
thought of the reward into which he had entered. 
He departed this life on the 12ih of January 1861. 

The following minute was adopted by the 
General Assembly of the Free Church at its first 
meeting after his death ; and similar testimonies 
were borne to his character by other public bodies 
with which he was connected ; — 

'' The Assembly having had its attention called to the 
Providence of God, in the removal by death, since last 
Assembly, of the Convener of this Committee, the late 
Alexander Earle Monteith, Esq., desire to record their 
sense of the loss sustained by the Church in consequence 
of this bereavement. The Assembly cannot but look 
back, in connection with this event, on many fathers and 
brethren in the Ministry, and in the Eldership, over 
whose removal the Church has had to mourn since the 
period of the Disruption in 1843 — men who were 
enabled in their day to render eminent service to the 
cause of Christ, and who were especially helpful in the 
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upholding of this Charcb. in her days of conflict and 
tnaL In adding another name to that distinguished 
roll, the Assembly desire to commemorate thankfully, 
the worth, the large-heartedness, and the enlightened 
christian principle which distinguished Mr. Monteith. 
They would put on record especially, their sense of the 
value of the services which he rendered in connection 
with the founding and building of the Kew College, 
Edinburgh, and the constant interest evinced by him in 
the moral and spiritual elevation of the sunken masses 
of our countrymen. And the Assembly, recalling along 
with his, the faces of many honoured brethren which 
they shall see on earth no more, desire to be them- 
selves admonished, and to exhort especially the 
brethren of the Eldership to work while it is day, 
because the night cometh when no man can work. The 
Assembly would express their deep sympathy with the 
bereaved fsimily, and direct an extract of this minute to 
be sent to them." 



At Cupar, the 15th day of January 1861 years : At an 
adjourned General Meeting of the Commissioners of 
Supply of the County of Fife — John Whyte 
Melville, Esq. of Bennochy, Convener, in the chair. 

The chairman addressed the meeting, and moved the 
adoption of the following resolution, viz., — That this 
meeting desires to record on their minutes the loss the 
County of Fife has sustained by the death of Alexander 

D 
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Eaxle Monteith, Esq., Sheriff Principal of this county ; 
and at the same time to express the unanimous feeling 
of the Commissioners of Supply as to the zeal, ability, 
impartiality, and sound judgment, which he brought to 
bear on all cases brought before him, as well as the 
courtesy he ever displayed individually in all his com- 
munications with the Commissioners of Supply of this 
county j which motion was seconded by Lord Eosslyn, 
and unanimously adopted by the meeting. 

Extracted from the principal minutes by 

Wm. Patrick, Clerk of Supply. 
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EdinbuboHj May 1859. 

My dear R — I have been much interested by the 
extracts from your letter sent to me by our mutual 
Mend M. I cannot doubt that you are a sincere and 
earnest inquirer after Christian truth, and I am not at 
all deterred by the candid and manly tone in which 
you express some of the doubts you have encountered 
from entertaining a confident hope that by Grod's bless- 
ing these doubts may be dispelled, and that you will 
verify in your experience the truth of the promise, 
" Seek, and ye shall find." You must seek, however, 
in the attitude of humility, and not in the pride of in- 
tellect, which iU becomes a creature, and especially a 
sinful creature. I am led to make this remark, not in 
consequence of any indication of a presumptuous spirit 
on your part, for I think there are many indications of 
the very opposite, but in consequence of some expres- 
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sions which, unless I very much misread them, import 
a doubt on your part whether on a subject so important 
as the soul's salvation an intelligent mind should ac- 
cept anything that involves mystery or that it cannot 
comprehend. If this be what you mean, it satisfies me 
that whatever may have been the extent of your read- 
ing or thinking, especially on metaphysical subjects, 
you have not yet mastered the rudiments of a sound 
philosophy, which is not to be wondered at, considering 
that your life has been spent not in a college, but in 
the active duties of a camp. "Not that I believe that 
any man will be made a Christian upon the mere prin- 
ciples of philosophy, however sound ; the grace of Grod 
must be superadded. All that philosophy can do will 
be to satisfy him that Christianity makes no claim 
upon his belief inconsistent with philosophy properly 
understood ; that the difficulties which infidels raise 
against it, when fully considered and analyzed, are 
difficulties in the way of natural as much as of revealed 
religion, and if followed out would lead not merely to a 
want of belief in Christianity, but to Atheism, or a 
want of belief in a God, or a superintending Providence. 
It is true many are prepared to accept the inference, 
and go this full length, but I am much mistaken if 
your instinctive feelings and beliefs do not revolt 
against a creed so desolating and dreary, and in every 
way miserable. I quite understand the doubts you 
express, and can sympathize with the painful state of 
mind that such doubts create. The truth is, I believe, 
that there are few thinking men who have not expe- 
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lienced them ; for it is not to be disguised that a large 
portion of nominal Christians adopt their religious 
views on trust and without reflection, either as a matter 
of inheritance, or as flowing &om the circumstances in 
which they happen to be placed. I would not presume 
to say that such a faith is of no value to a certain class 
of minds, but it is impossible to minds constituted like 
yours. It is essential to such minds to think through 
their difficulties, and to harmonize the truth of Chris- 
tianity with the fundamental laws of their philosophical 
beliefs. And it is good for them that it is so ; for 
although there may be much pain in the different phases 
of scepticism they go through in the process, the result 
is a much stronger, and firmer, and more influential 
faith than that which is accorded by feebler minds as a 
matter of course, without misgivings or difficulties. The 
strongest intellects that the world has known — ^as, for 
example, Newton, Bacon, Milton, Butler, and Pascal — 
have been the strongest advocates of, and firmest be- 
lievers in, the Christian faith ; but in none of them 
was that faith produced without sore travail of their 
intellect, as weU as the gracious influences of Cod's 
Holy Spirit. I scarcely know any books more instruc- 
tive than Butler's Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, and the Penates de Pdscal, I have no doubt 
the former has been translated into French, and, if so, 
you should study both it and Pascal. They were men 
of gigantic intellect, and naturally of singularly scep- 
tical miuds, and yet they were among the humblest 
followers of Christ. One of the greatest sources of 
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difficulty in the reception of the Christian evidences is 
the state of mind indicated in the observation to which 
I have adverted, that you can believe nothing that 
contains a mystery which you cannot comprehend. 
This proceeds on a total misapprehension of the range 
and extent of the human understanding. Man is apt 
to forget that he is not God, but a creature of Grod, 
and, as a creature, limited in his powers and faculties, 
both of body and mind, according to the will of his 
Creator. He readily admits this as to his body, but it 
is more difficult to satisfy him of it as to his mind. He 
admits at once that he cannot fly, or leap over the 
moon, but not that he cannot understand everything 
that is presented to his mind, including God Himself. 
To disabuse himself of this absurd fallacy, it is only 
necessary for him to reflect upon the sources and con- 
sequent limits of his knowledge. These are twofold, 
viz., the ideas derived through his bodily senses, and 
those derived from his internal consciousness of what 
passes in his mind ; in other words, sensation and in- 
tuition. He can form no conception of any external 
object that is not composed, directly or indirectly, of 
elements derived through his bodily senses, nor of any 
mental phenomenon that has not been derived, directly 
or indirectly, from his internal consciousness. His 
knowledge, therefore, must be limited by the capacities 
of knowledge with which he is created, and by no 
effort can he transcend these faculties. All that his 
senses teach him are certain qualities of matter, and 
all that his consciousness teaches him are certain modes 
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of tlimking or of mind ; but of the essence of matter 
itself, or of mind itself or, in other words, of what 
matter or mind truly are, he knows nothing whatever. 
They are absolute mysteries to him. There is no 
greater mystery to him than his own being ; and every- 
thing that he knows, or thinks he knows, if followed up 
fer enough, ends in mystery. It may, perhaps, be ob- 
jected that this view must lead to universal scepticism, 
as, if a man knows nothing, he can believe nothing ; 
and this would be true if man was so constituted as not 
to believe anything that he did not fully know and com- 
prehend. But, in point of fact, he is not so constituted; 
on the contrary, by the very constitution of his nature, he 
believes many things that he cannot fully comprehend ; 
or, in other words, he is bom with certain intuitions, 
of which he cannot divest himself, and which, in truth, 
are the foundations of all his knowledge and of all his 
reasonings. For example, he beUeves in his own exis- 
tence as an ultimate fact, although in its origin and its 
essence it is an absolute mystery to him. He believes 
in the existence of external matter, although its origin 
and mode of existence are equally mysterious to him. 
In short, if he believed nothing that did not involve 
mysteries, he would believe nothing at all ; and, ac- 
cordingly, some schools of philosophy go this length, 
and profess themselves to be absolute and universal 
sceptics, thereby involving themselves in a contradic- 
tion ; for if they know nothing at all, how can they 
even know that they are sceptics 1 Common sense 
rebels against such philosophy, and accepts as truths 
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those fundamental beliefb which God has made part of 
man's mental constitution, and which are the necessaiy 
foundations of all the knowledge that he can ever 
arrive at by the most extensive use of the wonderful 
feculties with which he is endowed. It is therefore 
most incorrect as well as unphilosophical, to refuse to 
believe anything of which there are evidences adapted 
to our faculties, on the mere ground that it involves 
something in its ultimate nature mysterious and in- 
capable of being fuUy comprehended by us. One 
source of the fallacy in minds of a logical cast is the 
tendency to look upon demonstrative evidence as the 
only evidence that can justify belief ; but there can be 
no greater mistake. The greater part of our know- 
ledge and belief is founded upon evidence which is not 
demonstrative, but merely what philosophers call pro- 
bable, — as, for example, our belief in testimony, in his- 
torical fact, and a thousand other things. Demonstra- 
tive evidence differs from probable evidence in this, 
that the latter admits of degrees of strength, which the 
former does not. Demonstration, to be demonstration 
at all, must be perfect and absolute ; while probable 
evidence may vary in degree, from the weakest proba- 
bility to a degree of probability so high as to leave no 
shadow of doubt in our minds. Now, to a mind in 
search of truth, nothing is more important than to 
keep in view the kind of evidence of which the parti- 
cular kind of truth of which we are in search is capable. 
If it is capable of demonstrative proof, we ought not 
to rest contented with anything short of demonstrative 
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evidence. But if in its nature it is incapable of de- 
monstrative proof, we must take it upon probable evi- 
dence, and believe it or not, according to the amount 
and weight of that probable evidence of which alone 
it is susceptible. But it is quite unphilosophical to 
refuse to believe it at all, whatever the amount of that 
probable evidence may be, simply because it cannot be 
made the subject of demonstrative proo£ For example, 
we cannot be called upon to believe that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles on 
evidence short of a mathematical demonstration ; but 
the truth that JuKus CsBsar invaded Gaul, or that 
Ji^apoleon Bonaparte died at St. Helena, are incapable 
of being proved by demonstrative evidence, but are not 
the less to be believed, if the merely probable evidence 
is sufficiently complete. There can be no doubt that 
demonstrative evidence is in one sense more perfect 
than probable evidence, because it nmat he true, and 
the denial of its truth would involve a contradiction in 
terms, which cannot be predicated of probable evidence. 
It is most important to attend to the source of this 
difference, because it proves how very limited a class of 
truths can be the subject of demonstrative evidence ; 
in fact, nothing can be made the subject of demonstra- 
tive evidence which cannot be made the subject of a 
definition, and nothing can be made the subject of a 
deiSnition that cannot be fully comprehended by the 
mind defining it. This may be well illustrated by 
mathematical reasoning, which is founded on and de- 
duced from definitions, and, in fact, is the develop- 
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ment and application of what is virtually involved in 
the definition. The mind can comprehend the relation 
of number and quantity, and can therefore frame defini- 
tions regarding them, from which, by a process of 
reaaoBing, inferences may be deduced which must 
necessarily be true if the steps of the reasoning have 
been correct. Such cannot possibly be the case, how- 
ever, in reference to any matters that cannot be made 
the subject of accurate definition, as is the case with 
the vast majority of subjects which present themselves 
to the human understanding ; and there is no more 
fatal or unphilosophical error than to look for demon- 
strative evidence in categories which cannot possibly 
admit of it. This is an error into which mathemati- 
cians and natural philosophers are notoriously apt to 
fall, and consequently to make the most serious mis- 
takes in the search of moral and probable truths. I 
trust I have made this clear. It will probably add 
nothing to your ideas, but I have thought it right to go 
into this exposition in consequence of those expressions 
already referred to, which would seem to imply, that if 
aware of these distinctions, you had at least overlooked 
them. If I have made myself intelligible, you must 
admit that you were in error when you said that you 
could not believe in the truths of Christianity, merely 
on the ground that they involved mysteries which you 
could not comprehend, and that the evidence in sup- 
port of them was not absolutely demonstrative. I am 
aware that this is going a very little way, but still it is 
a very important step in advance, that demonstrative 
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evidence is not the only test of truth, and that nine- 
tenths of the truths which man believes, he believes, 
and must believe, on probable evidence, or evidence 
short of demonstration. Therefore, divest your mind of 
its craving for demonstration in a matter where demon- 
stration is impossible, and inquire whether the Chris- 
tian revelation is not supported by a sufficient amount 
of probable evidence to justify your reception of it on 
the very same principles on which you act, every day 
of your life, in reference to practical matters, without 
any moral doubt or hesitancy. In doing this you will 
be acting not only reasonably but philosophically ; and 
if you conduct your inquiry in that spirit of candour 
and fairness that appear to characterize you, I have no 
doubt whatever, that whether you are brought to be- 
lieve in the truth of the Christian religion or not, you 
will at least be shut up to the conviction that it is im- 
possible to prove it to be false, and that the difficulties 
to be reconciled, and the mysteries to be solved, in 
order consistently to maintain the theory of its false- 
hood, are not less than those involved in the theory of 
its truth. I say this, because I very much doubt 
whether human reasoning can do more than bring a 
man into this negative frame of mind in reference to a 
class of truths that are distasteful to his fallen nature, 
and foreign to his sensuous existence, and because I 
believe the doctrine declared in the revelation itself, 
that saving faith is not the result of mere human rea- 
soning, but the special gift of God in answer to humble 
prayer and searching of the Scriptures : spiritual things 
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can only be " spiritually decerned : " " seek, and ye 
shall iSnd ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you : " 
" if ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? " 
I shall reserve what I have to say about the special 
evidence of the Christian revelation until a subsequent 
letter. — Meantime, believe me ever, etc. 



Edinburgh, January 9, 1860. 

My dear R — I owe you many apologies for the 
delay that has occurred in answering your letter, the 
receipt of which gratified me very much. It is very 
unreasonable to expect that all men shall see even the 
truth from one point of view, and it is one of the many 
striking pecuKarities of the Bible that it is so many- 
sided, and presents the truth in such a variety of 
aspects, that it suits different minds, and is calculated 
to lead them by different routes to the same conclusion, 
of distrust in themselves and unlimited trust and con- 
fidence in God. This is the great problem, and there 
is no better test of the truth of a religion than its 
tendency to produce this result. In my former letter, 
which you appear to have apprehended fully, I con- 
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fined myself to a discussion on the £rame of mind in 
which a man should proceed to study a professed 
revelation jfrom God, keeping in view, on the one 
hand, the limited range of his Acuities, and, on the 
other hand, remembering that^ from its very nature, 
revelation has regard to subjects beyond the unaided 
reach of these fetculties, and may therefore, d pi-iori, be 
expected to contain truths which he is unable fully to 
comprehend, or (to use an expressive French word), 
approfondir, with the plummet of his human logic. I 
attempted also to shew you that, in this respect, re- 
ligious truth did not differ £rom many other kinds of 
truth, all of which, when pushed to their original prin- 
ciples, involved inscrutable mysteries that defied solu- 
tion by the purely logical faculty, and yet both 
demanded and extorted our belief. In short, that in 
every branch of knowledge, except the demonstrative 
sciences, the reason of man — ^that is to say, his intel- 
lectual nature in its most comprehensive sense — 
requires him to believe and act on innumerable truths 
that transcend his reasoning, or, in other words, his 
mere logical faculty. 

The next points for consideration are the Evidences 
of the Truth of the Christian Eevelation; but the sub- 
ject is so vast as to make it hopeless to treat it intelli- 
gibly within the compass of a few pages. They form 
the subject of innumerable treatises. I am sorry I 
cannot refer you to the best French books on the sub- 
ject; but if you understand English sufficiently well to 
read English treatises, I can have no difficulty in naming 
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some to you. In a general way, these Evidences may 
be divided into three classes : the External, the Inter- 
nal, and the Experimental ; the External or Historical 
Evidences have relation to the facts on which the faith 
is founded having actually occurred, and to the authen- 
ticity of the books narrating them. The Internal 
Evidences are those derived from the harmony of the 
narrative, from the coherence of the truths stated, and 
from the tendency of those truths when believed, to 
produce that peace of mind and holiness of life which 
are its professed objects. The Experimental Evidences, 
again, are those which are derived from the experience 
of Christians, of the actual effects of the belief of the 
truths revealed as corresponding with the effects pre- 
dicted as following on the reception of these truths, 
and the promises virtually comprehended in them. 
These chains of evidence, you will observe, are specifi- 
cally different : the first purely historical and critical ; 
the second, to a certain extent critical, but mainly 
philosophical or speculative ; and the third, or the facts 
of experience, either the experience of mankind in 
general as regards the effects of the Christian fsdth on 
society or masses of men, or the experience of in- 
dividuals as to the practical effects produced on their 
own minds and characters. When followed out in 
detail, each of these chains of proof will be found to 
be very strong, although it may be doubted whether 
any one of these chains, taken by itself, would be abso- 
lutely convincing. But when the whole three are. 
taken together, the cumulative argument becomes nearly 
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irresistible. At all events, and at its very lowest value, 
it presents a problem which cannot be solved on any 
other theory than the substantial truth of the professed 
revelation. In other words, the assumption of that as 
truth harmonizes all the phenomena, and fits in with 
the different branches of the evidence ; while the as- 
sumption of its falsehood leaves a mass of unexplained 
and inexplicable difficulties. The intellectual diffi- 
culties of unbelief are thus greater than the intellectual 
difficulties of belief ; and therefore the most reasonable 
course is to believe. At the very least, positive dis- 
belief is unreasonable and unphilosophical ; and the 
man who denies the truth of Christianity has more in- 
tellectual difficulties to cope with than the man who 
believes it. I state the argumentative value of the 
evidences thus low, because I believe they seldom go 
further than to shut a man up, or to force him to ac- 
knowledge that belief is more reasonable than unbe- 
lie£ I doubt whether they ever can bring him to a 
full and cordial acquiescence in the truth. Strange as 
it may seem, this fact is in itself an evidence of the 
truth of the Scriptures ; for they tell us that man's 
nature is so perverted, and his heart so alienated &om 
God and spiritual truth, that he cannot be brought to 
believe through the mere strength of the human un- 
derstanding, or without the operation of the Divine 
Spirit renewing and enHghtening him, although it ac- 
companies this statement with a promise that that 
Divine Spirit will be granted to every humble and can- 
did inquirer that sincerely prays for it. No doubt it 
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is a great mysteiy that such should be the condition of 
human nature ; but it is, after all, only a branch of 
the great mystery of the existence of evil in the nni- 
yerse, which, as a matter of fact, cannot be denied, 
although it quite transcends his faculties to explain, 
which his unaided reason cannot explain, and which, 
as even revelation does not profess to explain it, is pro- 
bably not capable of being comprehended by a finite 
intellect. These considerations ought to be kept in 
view by every student of the Evidences, in order to 
prevent him &om expecting too much from the mere 
intellectual study of them. That study will convince 
him of the reasonableness of faith, aitd the unreasonable- 
ness of disbelief ; but without the supernatural aid of 
the Divine Spirit, it will not give him the actual inter- 
nal conviction of the truth, which is necessary to his 
becoming a genuine Christian, aad which is, in truth, 
one of the fruits of regeneration, or the creation of a 
new spiritual nature. 

I shall not pretend even to enter on the considera- 
tion of the different branches of the evidence, as it 
can only be pursued with advantage in detail But in 
reference to the External or Historical Evidence^ I 
would remark, as a great and important feature of 
Christianity, that it appeals for the basis on which it 
rests, not to any speculation or figment of man's intel- 
lect or imagination (which is the basis of all false 
religions), but to historical facts, capable of histoiical 
proof or disproof, like other facts of history. Its basis 
rests not on anything merely notional or ideal, or even. 
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on philosophical inferences, hut on suhstantial and 
tangible matter of fact. The importance of this cannot 
he overrated. It appeals for its truth not to fency, 
but to fact ; not to the imagination of man, but to his 
senses ; and calls on men to believe it not as a vision 
or a dream, or an intellectual speculation, but as founded 
on solid and substantial matter of fact, capable of being 
proved by the same species of evidence as is applicable 
to any other facts in the history of the race. The grand 
central fact is the appearance upon earth of a Person set- 
ting Himself forth as a divinely- commissioned Teacher, 
sent to reveal the will of God and the relation in which 
He stands to the race of man, and who, in evidence of 
His Divine mission, was endowed with supernatural 
powers, — working miracles, raising the dead, and actu- 
ally Himself rising from the dead. I say nothing in 
the meantime of what He taught ; the first question is, 
Did such a person appear upon the theatre of the 
world] That Christ appeared, and taught the truths 
of Christianity in Jerusalem and Judea, not even the 
greatest sceptic doubts, however much he may doubt 
His Divine mission. In one sense, perhaps, the greatest 
of aU miracles was the teaching of doctrines having 
such transcendent effects on the history of man ; but 
passing this over in the meantime. Did He attest His 
mission by superhuman works ? In proof of thi^ we 
have certain narratives given by individuals who ac- 
companied Him. These narratives, though bound up 
together as one book, are, in truth, separate and inde- 
pendent, and bear unequivocal testimony to miraculous 

E 
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facts, including, among others, His resurrection from 
the dead. The authenticity of these books, or, in other 
words, the fact that they are what they profess to be, 
is proved by a chain of external and internal evidence 
not only not inferior, but far superior to the evidence 
of any other books of antiquity. On the other hand, 
the simplicity of the narratives, the absence of all in- 
terest to mislead or deceive, the purity of the morality 
contaiaed in them, and the persecution known to have 
followed the adherence to the cause, afford the strongest 
grounds for the sincerity of the writers in beUeving 
what they narrate, which, under the circumstances, 
they could not possibly have done, had not the facts 
narrated by them actually occurred. But in addition 
to the Evangelists or Writers of the Gospel histories, 
we have a separate narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and a variety of contemporary correspondence by certain 
of the disciples, as Peter, James, and John, which all 
proceed on the tacit assumption of His miracles, includ- 
ing His death and resurrection, of which they were 
themselves eye-witnesses, and which it is known these 
men went to death sooner than submit to deny. Nor 
is this all ; for in addition to the disciples who followed 
Christ, we have the testimony of one of the ablest men 
the world has ever seen, who was so deeply prejudiced 
against Him that he persecuted His followers to the 
death, and yet after the resurrection was miraculously 
converted, and became the most active propagator of 
His doctrines at the expense of the greatest hardships 
and most virulent persecution of himself. This man 
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associated with the disciples, had the best possible 
means of testing the truth to which he had been so 
strongly opposed, and testified the sincerity of his 
belief by dedicating the remainder of his life to the 
cause, and suffeiing martyrdom for his zeaL This was 
the Apostle Paul, — a man whose learning and acute- 
ness are proved by his writings as sufficient to place 
him in the first rank among intellectual men. This 
man not only taught orally but wrote a variety of letters 
or epistles, masterpieces of simple eloquence, aU em- 
bodying the truth of Christ's miracles and resurrection, 
as weU as enforcing His doctrines. The testimony of 
St. Paul is so strong, and so incapable of being ex- 
plained away, that an English author. Lord Lyttleton, 
has written a treatise upon the conversion and writings 
of Paul as of themselves conclusive of the truth of 
Christianity. That these writings are genuine and true 
has been put beyond the possibility of cavil by another 
English author, Dr. Paley, who has written a work 
called HoroB PauUnce, founded on a comparison of the 
letters of Paul and his history as narrated in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and pointing out a wonderful variety 
of small undesigned coincidences, which it is absolutely 
impossible to account for, except on the supposition of 
the truth both of the letters and the history. I think 
it very likely that this work has been translated into 
French, and if so, I am sure it would interest you 
deeply, as containing one of the most ingenious and ir- 
refragable arguments that ever was filmed. A mere 
casual or superficial reader Is apt to lose much of the 
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force of tkb eTidence br regaiding these nsmfciTeB and 
epistles as one work« becazise thevare presented to Mbl 
in one TQlame^ ciiUed the New Testamsi:^ OTEdooikiiig 
that ther are each sepuate and distinct and indepen- 
dent writings^ wntten and piomnlgated sepanlely, and 
only collected together at a much Liter period. 

The central £ict» theie&>re, of the histoxieal exist- 
ence of Christ as the teacher of the doctrines known by 
his nuRidy as well as the attestation of His I>iYine 
m^sion b j His miracles^ and aboTS all the downing 
miracle of His resurrection, mxzst be held to be estab- 
lished by as strong eridence as these £icts admit o^ and 
perhaps by stronger exidence than any hg^ in hisioiyy 
ancient or modeixL Bat J^r the miraculoos dement no 
sane man coald haye doabted them. A dmittin g that 
miracles can be prored at alL the miraculoos elnnent) 
howeTer, is as well prored as the others ; and the aigiir 
ment just comes to the issue, whether miracnloQB &ctB^ 
or in other wordsy j^ls beyond those laws of natnze of 
which we are cognizant, are capable of proof at all I 
To m.-ifniawn that they are h^?^* is Tirtnally to deny the 
possibility of a sapematoral rerelation. The £uDonB 
Scotch philosopher; Home, accordxnghv attempted to 
prove diis by a Tery subtle meti^hysical argument^ into 
which it would serre no good purpose for me to go^ as 
it is now nearly unirersally acknowle«^ced to be aopliia- 
txcal and unsound ( it b enough to satisfy a reesonabfe 
iDind that no man can prore that it is not within the 
power of God to wo^ what we call a miTm:l& cogmx- 
afafe to tibft asiaea and and*astandiBg of intt^lTT ^ ^T^ ^ 
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observers ; and if so, how could such facts he proved 
as historical facts more satisfactorily than the miracles 
of Christ have been 1 

But although the existence of Christ as a super- 
natural revealer is the great central fact of Christianity, 
there are numberless other facts in the Sacred Eecords 
which converge and throw additional light upon it, at 
once strengthening its evidence and deriving strength 
fifom it in return ; for example, the history of Abraham 
and his descendants, who composed the nation of the 
Jews, who were selected by Grod as depositaries of the 
great truth of Monotheism, and who, under a miracul- 
ous administration, maintained that doctrine in the 
midst of the darkness and Polytheism of the heathen 
world. The Old Testament Scriptures are composed 
by a great variety of authors, from Moses, confessedly 
the oldest writer in the world, until Malachi, a prophet 
who flourished above 1000 years later. The lofty 
theology and pure morality inculcated by these writings 
stand out in the boldest prominence and contrast to all 
other writings, while the virtual identity of principles 
running through the whole of them prove a common 
origin; and when their intrinsic holiness is kept in view, 
I think it may be fairly said prove also that origin to 
have been Divine. 'No man can read these writings 
and compare the loftiness and sacredness of their tone 
with the simple narratives of the wickedness of man 
detailed in them, without feeling that there is some- 
thing deeply mysterious and superhuman in them, to 
say nothing of their embodying the history of a people 
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which, though one of the most obscure of antiquity, 
still exists as a separate people in a state of dispeTsion 
and depression foretold in the writings of those very 
prophets and teachers. When the religion of this 
people is examined it is found to be composed of a 
complicated system of observances, including sacrifices, 
which, when viewed baldly and alone, have a very ob- 
scure meaning, if any, but which, when viewed as a 
system of types of a spiritual kingdom to follow, are 
found to be pregnant mth meaning, and aU pointing to 
a great Deliverer who was afterwards to arise, and to be 
the founder of an everlasting kingdom that should em- 
brace all nations and have no end. These prophecies 
grew clearer and clearer as the time of their fulfilment 
approached, till at last they converged upon the time 
when Christ was bom, at which period both sacred and 
profene history concur in proving that not only in the 
Jewish nation, but all over the Eoman world, there was 
the imiversal expectation of the advent of some wonder- 
ful deliverer. Of course I can pretend to do no more 
than indicate these points in the most general and 
superficial way, but the more minutely the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures are examined, the more will their lead- 
ing theme be found to be the advent of this great 
Deliverer, from the original promise that the seed of 
the woman should bruise the head of the serpent until 
the last of the prophets, while the doctrine and teach- 
ing of Christ afford a key, and the only key, to the 
typical doctrines of the Old Testament Church. 

Una history, including these types and prophecies, 
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be it remarked, are not mytlis or fancies, but facts estab- 
lished by historical evidence of the most conclusive 
nature, without the necessity of borrowing anything 
jfrom any theory of the writings themselves being in- 
spired — a theory which, however true it may be, and 
however necessary to the founding of a minute system 
of technical theology, is not necessary to the historical 
evidence of these facts, which is all with which I have 
at present to do. 

This may perhaps suffice as a brief indication of 
some of the leading points of external evidence ; to 
follow them out in detail, and do justice to them, would 
occupy volumes upon volumes, and actually has done so. 

The next class of evidences on which I would say a 
few words are the Internal evidences. There is one 
class of internal evidences which perhaps may be held 
more properly to fall under the historical evidences to 
which I have already adverted, namely, the evidences 
derived from the consistency and harmony of the writ- 
ings with themselves, and with each other, and with 
other intrinsic tests of truth. These, as proper objects 
of criticism, may fairly be held to fall within the cate- 
gory of historical evidences. It is not to these I allude, 
but to the evidences of the truth of the revelation 
afforded by its adaptation to the wants of human nature, 
and to its professed object of elevating the moral nature 
of man, and fitting him for the enjoyment of the highest 
happiness both here and hereafter. This is perhaps a 
still more extensive subject than the last, because to do 
justice to it we would require to have accurate views 
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not only of the diflferent doctrines of revelation, but of 
the whole philosophy of human nature. It is a neTSi- 
ending field of investigation to the Christian philosO' 
pher, and the more it is explained the more replete is 
it with satisfBMition, but at the same time the more does 
the field of inquiry extend itself before him. I must 
content myself with the most general and superficial 
view, more by the way of indicating what I mean by 
internal evidences, and directing your attention to them 
as a subject for your own investigation, than as hoping 
to throw any important light on them. There are two 
modes of procedure open to me, either to take a view of 
the leading doctrines of Christianity, and shew their 
adaptation to the wants of human nature, and their 
tendency to improve and exalt it ; or to take a general 
view, in the first instance, of some of the leading 
features of human nature as existing independent of re- 
velation, and then to consider the truths of revelation 
in its bearings upon them. Of these I prefer the last 
as the simplest. 

When man reflects on his position and circnmr 
stances, he finds himself a distinct personality, existing 
for a brief moment, and inhabiting a point of space in 
the midst of an apparently endless creation ; lie finds 
himself placed between two eternities, both of whiqh 
are enveloped in a deep darkness which he cannot 
penetrate. He knows neither whence he comes nor 
whither he goes. The world around him is enveloped 
in mystery; he knows nothing of it beyond certain 
phenomena which it presents to his senses, presenting 
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a strange mixture of evidence of beneyolent and wise 
design, and of the subjection of matter to the laws of 
an apparently stem and inevitable necessity. When he 
considers himself he finds he is a composite being, aUied 
to the animals aronnd him by his bodily organization, but 
endowed with a mental faculty that can in a sense range 
through the infinities both of time and space. When 
he turns these faculties in upon themselves, and when 
he attempts to discover by them the essences or the 
causes of things in and around him, he becomes lost in 
endless mazes of speculation and thought, and is forced 
to fall back for the foundation of his beliefs on certain 
instinctive feelings or intuitions which are part and 
parcel of his constitution, and which he cannot help 
believing ; for example, the intuition of separate per- 
sonaUty, of existence external to himself, of an intelli- 
gent Cause of the universe, of right and wrong, and of 
individual responsibility. He feels himself not only a 
corporeal, but an intellectual being ; and not only an 
intellectual, but a moral being. His moral being is as 
great an enigma as his intellectual being. He feels that 
his wiQ is free, and yet he is conscious of being con- 
tinually swayed by motives that his conscience disap- 
proves. He is at once the subject of the most lofty 
aspirations and of the most grovelling desires. He feels 
that there is a Being above him to whom he is respon- 
sible. If he tries to have the mysteries around him 
solved by a knowledge of that Being, he finds that his 
faculties are inadequate to the task ; he is lost in the 
apparent contradictions that surround him. There are 
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undoubted traces of infinite wisdom and goodness ; but 
if these are really infinite, whence the existence of evil 
in the universe ? He sees vice often triumphant where 
virtue is suffering ; his conscience drawB him one Way, 
his inclinations another. What is the cause of this con- 
fusion 1 what are to be the issues of it ? Is the death of 
the body the end of his existence 1 or is the solution of 
these confusions reserved for a future state 1 Is there a 
God; andif so, why does He hide Himself? Or is every- 
thing the result of chance or of inevitable necessity? 
"Whence all the appearance of benevolent design ? Is 
the distinction between good and evil real or imaginary? 
Is man a mere bubble on the ocean of existence, floating 
for a moment, and then bursting or sinking into nothing- 
ness ? Is he a distinct personality responsible to Grod, 
or is he himself an element of the Godhead ? To a man 
who thinks at all, these are problems of surpassing in- 
terest, and he cannot rest without attempting to solve 
them. There is something within him that refuses to let 
him have peace or repose until he finds a central truth 
to harmonize these difficulties. His soul is like a trem- 
bling magnet that cannot rest until it finds the pole of 
truth. The more he strives, the more he finds his un- 
aided faculties incompetent to the task. Pantheism, 
Manicheism, Atheism, and the endless brood of idola- 
tries, are the results of these speculations, according to 
the constitution of different minds ; but none of them 
satisfy the candid and inquiring mind, as none of them 
satisfy the conditions of his mental constitution, or the 
longingB of soul of which he is conscious^ but, on the 
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contrary, conflict with the primary intuitions of his 
consciousness, which speak to him in a language he 
cannot resist, of intelligent causation, of right, and 
wrong, and free will, and responsibility to an unknown 
Power, whose nature and attributes and ulterior designs 
transcend his flEiculties. These intuitional elements may 
yield the basis of a system of morals more or less influ- 
ential, and even of a religion to the extent of a belief 
in an unknown Gk)d, possessing the attributes of power 
and goodness ; but they teach him veryhttle, if anything^ 
of the true relations of that Being to himself, and con- 
sequently of any certain or satisfactory motives of action 
with a view either to gain His approbation or to depre- 
cate his displeasure, to say nothing of their aflbrding 
no satisfactory solution of man's future after death. It 
is no great assumption to make that it is cb priori im- 
probable that God should leave man in this condition ; 
but if He does not so leave him, it must be through 
the medium of a supernatural revelation. There i& 
therefore no d, priori improbability in such a revelation ; 
and if such a revelation exists, it may be expected to 
harmonize not merely with man's intuitions, but with 
the phenomena of the moral world around him, and to 
be so framed as to conduce to the end for which it was 
vouchsafed. It is natural also to expect that it may 
help to solve some of the mysteries and contradictions 
that present themselves to man's unaided intellect. At 
the same time, it is not necessary to the idea of a reve- 
lation that it should be free from mysteries in itself, 
for mystery to the creature intellect must of necessity 
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be involved in tlie very idea of the Creator, as the finite 
can never grasp or comprehend the infinite. 

Keeping in view these remarks, let ns now turn to a 
few of the leading features of the Christian revelation. 
It declares that there is one God, the Creator of heaven 
and earth, and of all things, visible and invisible ; that 
He is infinitely holy, just, good, and merciful ; that man 
in his present condition is a moral ruin, having lost the 
knowledge of God and the love of God in his soul ; that 
man was not so as he was originally created, but on the 
contrary, that he was created in the image of God, pure 
and holy, but with that freedom of will to choose good 
and evil which is inseparable from the idea of a moral 
agent ; that he fell from this estate by yielding to the 
power of evil, and disobeying the commandments of 
God. The revelation assumes the existence of evil, but 
without revealing its origin, and represents the principle 
of evil as embodied in a spiritual being, also fallen 
through disobedience from his first estate, and the op- 
ponent or enemy both of God and man. It represents 
the race of man as germinally included in our first pa- 
rents, who transmitted their fallen and rebellious and 
darkened nature to their oflfepring. The declared wages 
of sin was death, and as aU men are sinful aU die. The 
effect of sin, or opposition to God's law, is misery. Mark, 
as we go along, the wonderful harmony between this 
revelation and the actual condition of man, who is evi- 
dently in a state of moral and spiritual ruin, having the 
remains of his original nature preserved in his conscience, 
but daily and hourly sinning against it ; while his intel- 
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lect is darkened as to the knowledge of God, and his 
heart hardened against the love of God — the same 
fSamily feature of a sinful and Mien nature running 
through the whole race of Adam. 

The revelation goes on to declare that the race of 
man was enslaved hy the evil spirit, who is stronger 
and abler than man, so that the latter cannot liberate 
himself ; but if left to himself, must have perished ever- 
lastingly. Does this not tally with our own experience 
of a power that makes us will to act in opposition to 
conscience, and of our inability, by our unaided efforts, 
to act otherwise ? Does it not also tally with the funda- 
mental idea of Grod as a God of order, that a state of 
rebellion can never be a state of happiness, but the con- 
trary, as long as the creature continues to exist in the 
state of rebellion 1 

So much for the dark side of the picture. Now 
for the bright side of it, or for the Gospel, which means 
" the good news " or " glad tidings." The revelation 
tells us the fall of man was not, as many erroneously 
represent it, an accident marring the original purpose 
of God, but that although it was the result of man's 
own free will, God from the beginning intended to 
overrule it for the destruction of the evil spirit, and 
for the higher good of man, and to shew forth His own 
power and glory, in the conqueriDg of evil by good. 
With this view He, at the very beginning, promised 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the head of 
the serpent, and in the fulness of time sent forth His 
Son, bom of a woman, to be the deliverer of the human 
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race, both from the power of Satan, whom he was to 
overthrow and destroy, and from the punishment and 
power of sin, by making them partakers of a Divine 
nature, and thus raising them fSar higher than their 
original condition. 

Here, then, comes the great central truth of the 
revelation, which the Apostle calls the great mystery 
or secret of godliness, God manifest in the flesh, or in 
the human nature, for the salvation of man. Although 
this was transacted upon the earth, it is a mistake to 
regard it as having no bearings beyond the small 
theatre of this world, for we are expressly told that the 
angels desire to look into it, as a transcendent mani- 
festation of the glory of that Grod whose primary attri- 
butes as regards His intelligent creatures are holiness 
and love, whose name and whose nature are declared to 
be Love. If the existence of evil is a deep mystery, 
it is not less certainly an incontestible fact ; and it is 
not to be wondered at that victory over evil should also 
involve inscrutable mystery. It would be gross pre- 
simiption to pretend to give the rationale of it, but 
there are some glimpses of it to which I would very 
briefly advert. For example, the incarnation brings an 
idea of God more capable of impressing the mind of 
man than any abstract notion of the Godhead ever could 
have done. It is very difficult, in regard to the latter, 
to rise higher than a sort of dreamy or indefimte notion; 
while, to the extent of the attributes which we can 
appreciate, the incarnation enables us to hsCve a much 
more real and vivid conception. It may be said to 
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reveal the infinite, by bringing bis moral attributes, in 
some degree at least, within the possibility of human 
conception. In fact, it is difficult to imagine any other 
way in which a knowledge of the Divine nature could 
be made in any degree intelligible to man. But the 
object of the revelation is not merely to inform man's 
intellect, but to elevate his nature and reconcile him 
to Grod, the source of all that is good and happy. 
This it does by revealing the cause of man's darkness 
and misery to be his sin, or aberration from the know- 
ledge and love of God, — a truth which, whenever it is 
enunciated, finds a response in the heart of man ; for 
what man is there whose conscience has not in some 
degree upbraided him, and who does not naturally dis- 
like the idea of a perfectly just and holy Being, as the 
arbiter of his fate ? And it is natural he should do so ; 
for if he believes God dislikes him, he will be sure to 
dislike God. He sees that God's physical laws are un- 
flinchingly carried out, at whatever apparent cost. 
"Why, then, should he not fear that His moral law wiU 
be equally exacting 1 And if it be true that God is 
holy, and he himself is sinful, what hope of mercy can 
he have ? It is no doubt true that sin hardens the 
conscience, and many men seem to go through the 
world without ever troubling themselves with the ques- 
tion whether there is a moral Governor of the universe 
at all. But the moment a man's conscience is awakened 
(and there are few men who have not had moments at 
least of awakening), the situation in which he stands is 
one of distrust and dislike of a holy God ; because he 
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not only has no assurance of pardon, but 4068 not see 
liow pardon can be granted consistently with the in- 
tegritrS the law ofTliness, or with the analogyof 
God's procedure in the execution of the laws by which 
he regulates the physical universe around him. It is 
to a soul in this condition— agonized with doubts, and 
groping for light — that the Grospel of Christ comes as 
"good news" from the unseen and spiritual world. 
That wonderful and mysterious Being, confessedly the 
wisest and the best that ever appeared in the human 
form, and who accredits His message, not only by a 
superhuman knowledge of what is in man, but also 
with a power of working miracles which must be super- 
himian, and, among others, of rising Himself from the 
dead, boldly proclaims not only that He is a messenger 
&om Grod to man, but that He is Himself a partaker of 
the Divine nature and an example of the Divine per- 
fections, made intelligible to man in His person. He 
reveals to us the mystery of man's condition as the 
necessary result of sin introduced into the world by the 
spirit of evil subjugating to himself the wills of men. 
He represents that spirit as the enemy of Grod and man, 
but declares it to be the purpose of God to cast hiA 
down, and free from his dominion every man who will 
accept of that freedom by following Him, their great 
Deliverer. He declares God as just and holy, hating 
and punishing sin, as the source of death and misery to 
His intelligent creatures ; but at the same time He de- 
clares Him to be a Grod of infinite goodness, and mercy, 
and love, willing and anxious to restore man to happi- 
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ness, and ready to forgive him &eely and fully, for the 
sake of that great and Divine Deliverer who has taken 
our sins upon Himself, and made a mysterious atone- 
ment for them ; thus making it consistent with the 
holiness and integrity of the Divine law to extend par- 
don to sinful men without lowering the authority of that 
law in the sight of His inteUigent creation ; but, on the 
contrary, magnifying that law, by shewing the malig- 
nity of sin to be so great that it could not be pardoned 
at a less cost than the suffering (reverentially be it 
spoken), of God himself who so loved the world as not 
to withhold this crowning and mysterious testimony of 
his ineffable love. The fact of this atonement having 
been made is declared. Its deep mysteriousness is not 
explained, and probably does not admit of being ex- 
plained to finite understandings. But neither is the fisuit 
of the existence of eviL We do not deny the fact of 
the existence of evil, because it involves an inscrutable 
mystery. Why, then, should we deny the correlative 
fact of the atonement, through which that evil, as re- 
gards us, is done away, merely on the ground that it 
involves a mystery % What ultimate truth is there that 
does not involve a mystery % And where are we, if we 
refuse to believe and act on truths which we do not 
comprehend ? It is the central truth of a spiritual re- 
velation made to us by a Being whose character and 
history as a mere man are quite anomalous, in conse- 
quence of his having been wiser and holier than any 
mere man ever was, either before or since, and who 
claimed to be Divine, manifesting His sincerity by 
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suffering death in the cause ; and His truthfulness and 
Divine mission, by unquestionably rising from the 
dead : I say unquestionably, for I assume the fact of 
His death and resurrection as facts cognizable by the 
senses of men to be as clearly proved as matter of fact 
as any fact in history. But the revelation does not 
stop here. It not only testifies God to be a loving and 
forgiving Father, but it also declares that man is an 
immortal being, and that Christ came to save him, not 
only from the punishment of sin, but also from its 
power and pollution, as absolutely necessary to his en- 
joyment of eternal happiness, which can only comport 
with the will of the creature being in harmony with the 
will of God. This, however, imports something more 
than the simple fact of an atonement sufficient to re- 
concile the Divine justice and mercy. It further re- 
quires an O'pus operatum on the soul of each individual 
man, turning his will to God ; or, in other words, con- 
verting him from sin to holiness. The revelation tells 
us that without this change no man can enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, or, in other words, into an immor- 
tality of happiness ; and it also tells us (what our own 
consciousness confirms) that man cannot change himself. 
No doubt his will must co-operate with God's. His 
will cannot, consistently with his moral agency, be con- 
strained ; otherwise it would no longer be his will, but 
his fate or destiny, irrespective of his wilL He must, 
therefore, be made wilHng in the day of God's power. 
In order to effect this, the Holy Spirit is, for the sake 
of Christ, bestowed on all who ask it of God in a true 
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and genuine spirit, — awakening their conscience, 
strengthening, instructing, enHghtening, and comforting 
them, by shedding Hght upon God's word, and bring- 
ing it home with reality and power to their understand- 
ings and their consciences. It is this feeling of reality^ 
which no mere human argument can give, but which 
the Spirit of God sooner or later gives to all believers, 
that is the crowning argument to every man, bringing 
the truth home to him experimentally, with a force of 
conviction that mere argument on a subject so tran- 
scendental and spiritual never can attain. In this 
way the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are all engaged 
in the glorious work of man's redemption, involving the 
mystery of the Trinity, which, like the Atonement, is 
beyond the reach of human logic, and can only be 
received by faith, but by a faith entirely consistent with 
man's highest reeuson. 

This opens up another striking peculiarity of the 
Grospel message, distinguishing it from the doctrine of 
all human philosophers, and yet shewing a depth of 
adaptation to man's nature that is itself a striking inter- 
nal evidence of its truth, — I mean the doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith, and not by works. * It is plain enough, 
on a moment's reflection, that no amount of good works 
could ever entitle a man to everlasting Kfe, as in per- 
forming them he would be doing no more than he was 
bound to do. Besides which, if a man's salvation de- 
pended on his works, it would not only feed his pride, 
and thus encourage his sinful self-confldence ; but he 
never could have a well-grounded peace in this world. 
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as he never could be certain that his works were perfect. 
Accordingly, the revelation informs ns that man is 
saved, not by his works, but by the grace of Grod, 
through the perfect righteousness of Christ, which is 
imputed to every true believer ; or, in other words, is 
put down to his credit, as it were, in the sight of God, 
every believer being in a manner identified with Christ 
in a mysterious manner, of which the vine and the 
branches, and the head and the members, are set forth 
as illustrations, or rather as adumbrations, or shadowy 
analogies. But how is man thus united to Christ ? The 
answer is, by the simple fact of believing what He says 
to be true, and putting his trust in Him as a Divine 
deliverer ; believing that God is love, and that God is 
light, and that he is able and willing to save all who 
will put their trust in Him. Our belie& are at the 
bottom of our actions, and at the very root of our 
characters ; they are the very mainsprings of our 
conduct. What stronger internal evidence could be 
afforded of the Divine adaptation of means to an end 
than this, that the remedy or cure is applied to the very 
root of the disease 1 Man's moral disease lied in his 
will being alienated and depraved. He seeks to be as 
a God to himself, and hates the true God, because he 
has through sin lost the knowledge of God, and does 
not believe Him to be a God of mercy and love ; nor 
does he by nature see how, if He is a just and holy 
Grod, He can, consistently with the analogies of His 
dealings in providence, pardon those transgressions of 
His laws of which man is conscious. Tou see at once 
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how directly adapted to remedy all this is the revelation 
of the Gospel, and how the £dth in that revelation 
cannot fail to change the whole moral conditibn of man, 
by leading him, with his whole will and affections, to 
love and serve that Grod whom he formerly hated and 
disobeyed. I have thrown out these ideas as germs for 
your own reflection to follow out. They are on the 
mere surface of the question ; the deeper you dig into 
the mine of the Gosx)el, the more will you be satisfied 
of its admirable adaptation to the end it professes to 
have in view, viz., the regeneration of man's will, and 
the turning of it &om sin and evil to goodness and to 
God. 

The third class of evidences are the Experimental. 
The most important of these no one man can communi- 
cate to another, as they are neither more nor less than 
the individual convictions pressed in upon his mind by 
the truths of the GU>spel, read and studied by the light 
and under the influence of the Holy Spirit. All that 
one man can say to another is, that he has experienced 
these evidences, and that he believes, on the testimony 
of the Scriptures, that, sooner or later, every sincere and 
humble inquirer after truth wiU experience them for 
himself. There is, however, another class of truths 
which may not improperly be ranked among Experi- 
mental Evidences — I mean the observed effects of the 
Christian revelation, when properly understood and re- 
ceived, on the characters , of individuals and nations. 
This, however, is not only a wide field, but an obvious 
one, which only requires to be indicated, as every man 
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can easily pursue it for himself, in the experience of 
those around him, or in authentic history and hiography. 
However much men may differ ahout it, it cannot he 
disputed that Christianity has produced marvellous 
effects, hoth on individuals and communities under the 
highest civilisations known on the earth, and that the 
only reason why its effects have not been still more 
striking is, that it has been so partially believed and 
so imperfectly understood, owing to that human ignor- 
ance and wilfulness which the Bible clearly predicted 
would obstruct its progress. It is enough to know 
that, when it has been received and understood, it has 
been pregnant with the most important results, both as 
regards individuals and nations. Its highest results 
will only be known on the other side of time, with the 
interests of which it is primarily, although not exclu- 
sively, conversant. Of course, under this head it is 
most important to guard against confounding the true 
doctrines of the revelation with the perversions it has 
undergone in the hands of men. It is difficult to say 
whether the tendency of the human mind to Atheism 
or to superstition has been the most injurious. Many 
things are called Christianity which are the merest per- 
versions of it, and which either deny some of its most 
fundamental truths, or overlay them with human tradi- 
tions and superstitions that choke the seeds of the truth 
which such systems may preserve. The selfish wicked- 
ness of human nature is too apt to seek to make worldly 
capital out of an engine which so powerfully affects the 
jQunds of men ; and with this view it has not hesitated 
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both to emasculate and pervert the system, as the 
history of priestcraft in too many countries and churches 
shews. On the other hand, the pride of human intel- 
lect has often deeply injured the truths of the Gospel, 
by cutting and carving upon them to shape them with 
human creeds. Superstition, and rationalism, in its 
various and nearly opposite forms, are equally to be 
avoided, and the many-sided truths of the revelation 
are to be sought and studied in the prayerful perusal of 
the pure Word itself, and received with the humility 
and single-mindedness which that Word commends 
when it says, " Except you receive the kingdom of God 
as little children, ye cannot enter therein." It has 
been truly said, that Christianity is a stream in which 
a child may wade and an elephant may swim. Its 
mysteries are beyond the comprehension of the highest 
human intellects, but its facts are open to the plainest 
understandings ; and the very simplicity of the doctrine 
of salvation by faith alone has been practically one of 
the greatest stumblingblocks in the way of its reception. 
Is Christianity true, or is it false ? is the great question 
that every man must solve for himself on his highest 
and most solemn responsibility. If true, it is the most 
glorious subject on which the mind of man or angels 
can be employed ; if false, it is one of the most wonder- 
ful problems for the lovers of truth to solve, how such 
a tissue of the loftiest and most unexpected principles 
— exalting the character of God, at once depreciating 
the character of man and elevating him to a station 
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next to Divine — embodying principles adapted to the 
highest advancement of the human character, and 
leading to the most exalted good^ as teistified both by 
theory and actual experience — can have originated (re- 
spectfully be it spoken) in the deliberate falsehood and 
misrepresentation of the man of the most exalted 
morality the world has ever seen, and been propagated 
by the holiest and best men that have appeared on its 
stage ; who suffered poverty and death in the cause of 
a falsehood and imposture which they had the best 
and most undoubted means of detecting. If true, the 
system is j&aught with glory to God in the highest, and 
with peace on earth and goodwill to the children of 
men. If false, it is the most inextricable web that the 
human mind has ever been called on to unravel. The 
one theory is entirely self-consistent and glowing with 
holiness and beauty ; the other theory is entirely in- 
consistent with itself, aQf^ so grotesquely improbable, 
purposeless, and contradictory, as to be incapable of 
being reduced to an intelligible expression. 

Strongly as I feel all this, I know &om experience 
the impotence of mere reasoning to convince on a sub- 
ject which, although in some of its aspects and relations 
capable of being brought within the limits of human 
logic, is in itself so utterly beyond it. It can only be 
received by faith, and faith is the gift of God. At the 
same time, however contradictory and inconsistent it 
may seeifl|^ I would impress upon you the very great 
importance, in weighing the cumulative argument, of 
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remembering that you have not to deal merely with a 
matter of spiritual or moral theory, but with a matter 
which has some of its foundations in matters of histo- 
rical fact, which it seems impossible to gainsay or ex- 
plain away on any principles of human reasoning or 
experience. — Believe me, etc. 



